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THE FRENCH HISTORIC STYLES. 




-THE RENAISSANCE TO LOUIS XIV. 

MERICAN architects and in- 
terior decorators, in- 
fluenced, doubtless, by 
wealthy employers, are 
turning more and more 
every year for inspira- 
tion to the monumental 
examples of developed 
styles in the public and 
private architecture of 
Europe. In so doing, 
they have already set a 
fashion which is now 
followed, more or less, 
by everybody. Makers of cheap furniture, designers of 
cheap wall-paper, and carpets, even, have caught the in- 
fection, as in their case we may not improperly term it. 
Everything is 
"Louis Seize," or 
" Louis Quinze," 
or "Louis Qua- 
t o r z e , ' ' and 
models of the 
first-named style 
(last in order of 
time) are sa 
abundant and so 
attractive, that 
amateurs very 
generally copy 
them, abandon- 
ing the reckless 
eclecticism or 
naturalism of 
recent years. 
Everybody, in 
short, who is in 
any way con- 
cerned with in- 
terior decora- 
tion has become 
in some degree 
preoccupied 
about style; and, 
feeling dissatis- 
fied with our 
own elegant but 
colorless Colo- 
nial style, and 
with the ridicu- 
lous travesties 
which have been 
made of the 
Queen Anne 
style, everybody 
turns to the 

French modes, from which, indeed, those others were 
derived. Hence it seems desirable that readers of The 
Art Amateur should know something of these latter 
styles — in what their peculiarities consist, and how far 
they may be followed with propriety and economy by 
Americans. 

And first we may say a few words about the reasons 
which have compelled the choice of French rather than 
Italian models by the English and by our own people. 
It is not merely because they are French ; there are 
sound, practical reasons for preferring them. The prin- 
cipal one is that, whatever degree of discomfort may be 
associated with extreme examples of some of them, the 
French styles are yet the best suited to a northern 
climate. Their most comfortless interiors are precise- 
ly those in which Italian influences have had most 
sway. French Renaissance architecture and decoration 
are based, as regards disposition of masses and general 
outlines, on the Gothic, and hold to many of its practical 
advantages. Though greatly modified in the later devel- 
opments of Gallic architecture, something of the Gothic 



taste has always been retained, and this, again, has 
proved more to our liking than the Italian ; the latter in 
its ordinary expressions seeming insipid as well as illogi- 
cal, and unsuited to a cold climate. Of the several 
attempts made in England to introduce a style based 
directly upon the Italian or the Classic, none have suc- 
ceeded ; but French styles have several times been trans- 
planted, and have become naturalized there, and, as 
already pointed out, our only American style is French 
at the second remove. We may say, then, that French 
architecture and decoration are more nearly adapted to 
our climate and circumstances than a nearer approach to 
the Classic would be ; that we find in them a certain 
sprightliness which we admire, and that we have prac- 
tically found it possible to bend them to our needs, and so 
to make our own of them. 

All of these advantages are due to the effects of the 
Gothic spirit, which, though completely hidden under 
Classic forms, still manages to assert itself. It would, 
indeed, be very difficult to trace its influence with cer- 




ANTEROOM IN THE HOUSE OF MR. COLIN, IN PARIS. (SEE PAGE 1 39.) 



tainty in modern decoration ; yet it exists, and it is most 
important that it should be acknowledged and felt to 
exist. We will therefore commence with a few exam- 
ples of older French work, in which the Gothic feeling 
may more easily be recognized, taking care to choose 
such as may yet serve as models in their respective 
kinds. 

With this double end in view, we can probably do no 
better than show the progress of the Classic influence in 
the case of a single but important item of interior work — 
the chimney-breast. Our first example is purely struc- 
tural and purely Gothic. It is the chimney of the an- 
cient kitchen of the Palais de Justice, in Paris, supposed 
to have been that of St. Louis. It shows an ample 
hearth, with a sloping superstructure making an angular 
projection into the room, but its only decorative feature 
is the flying buttress by means of which the forward 
thrust of the segments of arches which join to enclose 
the fireplace is transmitted to one of the heavy stone 
pillars. It is therefore an excellent example of Gothic, the 
main interest being in the mechanical ingenuity of the 



architect, his feeling for beauty being quite secondary. In 
the second figure, while it is still entirely Gothic in detail, 
we see evidences of a desire to do away with asperities, 
to flatten or round off angles, and to use ornaments having 
little or nothing to do with structural forms. But this 
chimney of the Chateau of Blois, with the monogram and 
the ermines of Anne of Brittany, still projects boldly into 
the room, and makes no semblance of being merely a con- 
struction placed against the wall for ornament as much as 
for use. On the same page we have a mantel not merely 
flattened against the wall, the chimney being in the thick- 
ness of the same, but showing naively the peculiar aesthet- 
ic interest which the sixteenth century took in construc- 
tive forms. Such forms in Italian domestic architecture are 
as uninteresting as may be. As in most modern houses, 
the rooms are mere boxes, with rectangular walls and 
flat ceilings, they offer the fullest scope for surface 
decoration, and, artistically, they have nothing else to 
boast of. m This is entirely different from the vaulted 
ceilings, the pointed arches and clustered pillars of 

the Gothic. In 
that style, the 
construction 
was sure to be 
picturesque, and 
might be very 
beautiful with- 
out the addition 
of ornament. 
New ideas of 
comfort and 
convenience,and* 
of magnificence 
in ornamenta- 
tion, did not, at 
least in the 
north, quite con- 
quer the old love 
of interesting 
constr u c t i o n , 
and in this chim- 
ney we have an 
excellent exam- 
ple of the man- 
ner in which 
people at that 
time, in France, 
managed to en- 
joy two incom- 
patible pleasures 
at once. It was 
not always an 
elliptical or a 
semicircular 
arch against 
which they set 
their neo-classic 
pediment. As 
we may see in 
Mr. Wm. K. Vanderbilt's house on Fifth Avenue (in 
preparing for which the architect evidently inspired him- 
self by studying the period of the wildest mingling of 
styles in France) not only were Classic medallions, 
trophies and arabesques used in conjunction with Gothic 
constructive forms, but these latter were freely used 
decoratively, there being a plenty of flying buttresses 
with no counterthrust to balance, and pinnacles placed 
where there was no pier to carry them. 

There was a moment when the mixture had not pro- 
ceeded so far, and of that time also we have an illustra- 
tion in another New York house, designed, we believe, 
by the same architect — Mr. Marquand's. There are no 
such anomalies of construction as in Mr. Vanderbilt's 
house, and Classicism must be looked for in the details 
of the ornaments, in their somewhat effeminate grace, 
showing the softening influence of Italian luxury*. But the 
change went on, and French architecture and decoration 
became more and more Italianized. At the close of the 
seventeenth century (see page 139) the tables were com- 
pletely turned, all apparent trace of the Gothic was ban- 
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ished, and one can only feel its influence in a certain 
piquancy which is not observable in purely Italian work. 

This piquant gracefulness, and a tendency, by no 
means continual, to display clever construction, have 
characterized all subsequent French styles down to the 
First Empire. It is this, more than anything else, which 
has made them, and still makes them so attractive to 
other peoples. It is as obvious in the smallest detail as 
in the ensemble of an apartment, and nothing can be 
more vulgar than a room got up without an intelligent 
attention to detail, in any of the French styles. We will 
take occasion to show in a subsequent article, that, for 
us in the United States, the best style to follow is that of 
the eighteenth century, because it is the simplest, and in 
it merely mechanical ornament can most easily be 
avoided. 

.We have mentioned the Marquand and the W. K. 
Vanderbilt houses to show that, although the later 
French styles are much more commonly followed by 
our architects, the early French Renaissance is also 
adaptable to our requirements. It is, indeed, especially 
so, and much more so than the Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV. styles, as we shall have occasion to show in our 
next article. It is the eclectic style, par excellence, 
and is peculiarly suited to our modern taste for bric-a- 
brac, for movable decoration, for a picturesque mingling 
of forms and motives belonging to many lands, to many 
epochs. Though the third chimney-piece shown here 
belongs to the sixteenth century and to France, and 
has a character, an expression, which plainly shows its 
extraction, it nevertheless does not require that its sur- 
roundings shall be all of the same time or the same 
country. One may hang a tapestry of the eighteenth 
century by it, or a " verdure " of the fifteenth ; or, but 
for the poverty of the material, a wall-paper of the 
present time. On the other hand, a purely Gothic piece, 
like the example shown at the foot of this column, will 
fit into a room of the French Renaissance, in which it 
may be the only thing of a pronounced Gothic character. 

But it requires a high degree of imagination and in- 
genuity to combine motives so essentially different, to 
preserve the taste for Gothic construction, and give 
full play, at the same time, to the luxuriance of Italian 
decoration. Our people seem bent on having the latter, 
not at any cost, but at as small cost as possible, and 
therefore cannot pay for the former. And it must be 
said that, when economy has to be practised in this 
style, it is only the cost of the ornament that has to be 
cut down. A groined ceiling costs much more than a 
plain one, and an arched doorway than a flat lintel, and 
there can be no reduction in honest figures for them. 




CHIMNEY-PIECE WITH THE CYPHER OF ANNE OF 
BRITTANY. CHATEAU DE BLOIS. 

But the prices for decorative work are much more elas- 
tic, and one can revise one's estimates. It is this more 
than anything else that has kept the French Renaissance 
out of fashion. It cannot be done cheaply without look- 
ing somewhat Gothic. There can be (because of the 



cost) no such lavish ornamentation as we have become 
accustomed to. It will not bear vulgar ornament, and 
the cost of the construction is apt to be so much as to 
leave but little for the better sorts of decoration, unless one 
is as rich as the owners of the houses mentioned above. 




and window is especially objectionable as tending to catch 
dust. The portieres and window curtains should be 
hung in the fashion now common with us — that is, 
straight from a rod. But a square pilaster or panelled 
pier might go instead of the Corinthian pillars, and then 
the less expensive spindle work would be quite in keep- 
ing. The balustrade of the staircase looks clumsy. The 
newels should be higher, with, instead of the ridiculous 
little heraldic lion, a handsome lamp or piece of bronze. 
The door cutting into the tapestry on the end wall may 
look barbarous in our engraving, but the old-fashioned 
" verdures" bear such treatment admirably, and pieces 
may be picked up just adapted to such use. The con- 
trast of the stiff old-fashioned hall chairs and the luxu- 
rious divans is frequent. The panelled ceiling is excel- 
lent, and might easily be copied by any good carpenter. 



VENEERING. 



CORNER IN THE KITCHEN OF THE PALAIS DE 
JUSTICE, PARIS. 

Still, although the styles to be described in our next 
article (the Louis XIV. and the Louis XV.) being essen- 
tially vulgar, may be further vulgarized to any extent, 
we would advise our readers who are about to build to 
incline toward some early type of the P'rench 
Renaissance. To the much larger class, who 
have no thoughts of building, but who wish 
some model by which to guide themselves in 
the furnishing and decoration of their rooms, 
we would recall, once again, the ready adap- 
tability of the style now under consideration. 
To a person who is not wedded to a spe- 
ciality, no better advice can be offered than 
that he should make himself a master of this 
style, and accept the guidance of the great 
collectors of the period, the first in their 
kind. But to the general public, the eigh- 
teenth-century style will prove the most at- 
tractive. It is capable of being simplified to 
an extraordinary degree, with corresponding 
diminution of cost, and it is, all things 
considered, the most beautiful domestic style 
ever evolved. We will give full attention to 
it in the concluding articles of this short 
series. ROGER RiORDAN. 



Veneering, that is, the practice of coating an inferior 
wood with a thin slice of some richer and more costly 
sort, is much less commonly used in our day than ^ap- 
pears to have been a quarter of a century ago. The 
crusade against " shams " in our interiors, which broke 
out about that time, has been successful in driving 
veneered furniture almost out of existence. Instead, we 
have another, and, in one respect, a greater sham — that 
of staining and ebonizing. Cherry, ash and other com- 
mon woods are colored to imitate mahogany or rose- 
wood, plain pine is made to look, to the careless eye, like 
European walnut, common oak is stained to pass for the 
costly bog-oak, and almost any sort of timber may be 
" ebonized," so as to look, it is true, like anything but 
ebony. A reaction appears to. have set in. It is begin- 
ning to be admitted that while veneering may be abused, 
it may properly be had recourse to for certain purposes. 
In the matter of strength, when no great direct weight 
or strain is to be borne, a veneered article may be 
stronger than one in massive timber. And in the case 
of a multitude of articles, such as small cabinets, bureaus 
and the like, in which effects of warping are more to be 
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The anteroom illustrated on page 137 may 
be said to show the typical arrangement of 
that portion of a first-class Parisian house. 
It is more spacious by a good deal than 
is commonly to be met with either there or 
here, but on that account it furnishes all 
the better model, now that we are building 
so as to allow of spacious entrances. There 
are, however, several things which we would 
caution our readers not to adopt. First of 
these is the too studied arrangement of the 
draperies, especially those disposed over the 
opening to the stairs, which look very the- 
atrical. An ample portiere surmounted by 
an oblong screen of spindle work or of 
wrought iron picked out with gilding, to cor- 
respond with the hall lamp, would look much 
better. The latter plan would correspond 
best with the general character of the hall, its Corinthian 
columns and pilaster divided dado ; but the iron work 
would have to be repeated elsewhere, say in a grill for 
the entrance door and a balcony to the window. The 
puckered cresting of the drapery over the inner door 
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dreaded than any accidental rough usage, an intelli- 
gently veneered surface is far more likely to give satis- 
faction than one of plain wood. Where bending of the 
fibre has to be resorted to, notwithstanding the perfec- 
tion of our modern appliances for steaming, bending 
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and compressing timber, it is unsafe to treat the harder 
and more beautiful woods in this fashion, unless in thin 
slices. Even then, experience shows, their application 
should be restricted to surfaces of broad and uniform cur- 
vature. The closet-doors, the chair-seats of the Louis 
XVI. style may be covered with fine veneers, and be all 
the stronger for such decoration. Those of the preced- 
ing reign were by far too abrupt and capricious in their 
curves, and it is doubtful that many veneered articles of 
furniture have, come down to us from that reign unre- 
stored. 

Within certain narrow limits, veneering, when prop- 
erly done, may be said to check the tendency to warp, 
to strengthen light panels of inferior wood, to allow of 
the frame of a large piece of furniture being composed 
of cheap but strong woods, such as oak 
or ash, and to offer a beautiful and ap- 
propriate decoration for all wooden sur- 
faces not exposed to hard wear, and not 
too violently curved and contorted. Its 
practice leads, almost of necessity, to 
the employment of marquetry, one of 
the most charming modes of furniture 
decoration, which is only a complex sort 
of veneering. We see it at its best in 
the works of Boule, who used not only 
precious woods, but tortoise-shell, ivory, 
copper and other metals, to produce 
articles as solid and as serviceable as 
they were beautiful. 

In the best work of the sort, the pre- 
cious veneer is not glued directly on a 
slab or block of the cheaper wood. 
The tendency of the latter to lengthen 
or contract, as well as its tendency to 
warp, must be completely counteracted. 
For this, the single veneer might not be 
sufficient, so that it is customary, in the 
case of very carefully made furniture, 
to use several veneers, one upon the 
other, their fibres running in various 
directions, so that any tendency on the 
part of one piece of timber to warp in a 
certain direction may be checked by the 
contrary tendency of another piece. 
This secures a solid and unalterable 
foundation for the most beautiful and 
delicate work in veneering superimpos- 
ed. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say 
that all the wood used in such work 
should be of the best quality, and 
thoroughly dry; but in addition it is 
necessary, in applying the outer veneer, 
to take care that its fibres run in the 
direction of the greatest curvature of the 
surface to which it is applied. This is 
often difficult or undesirable in mar- 
quetry work, and when different veneers 
from the same block are disposed so that their grain 
may form symmetrical -figures. This last practice, how- 
ever, is reprehensible on artistic grounds, as it offends 
the eye by its obvious unnaturalness without, as a rule, 
any gain in form or play of color. The beginner in mar- 
quetry work should avoid such assemblages. Really 
artistic effects may be had from two woods, or even 
two specimens of the same wood, chosen, perhaps, 
from different parts of the same log, but not show- 
ing the same veining. Simple designs, such as checker- 
board or herring-bone designs, should be adhered to. 
Conventional trophies of masks, shields and the like, 
may be attempted on occasion ; but the amateur will do 
well to avoid certain tricks of the trade, such as 



staining and tinting, shading with acid, and drawing 
forms with incised lines. Good work of this sort is 
wasted on wood, and should be reserved for inlays of 
ivory and metal. It is also common with manufac- 
turers, to saw out at a time as many as a dozen plaques 
of metal or wood, and to discard nothing. A design 
may call for a light figure on a dark ground ; but, by 
their manner of work, they reproduce it not only as the 
artist intended, but also in dark on light, and in several 
different combinations of colors and materials. It is, of 
course, impossible that the greater number of these 
should have any artistic merit. It was the practice of 
Boule to cut at the same time two plates, one of shell; 
the other of copper. But he used the copper only for 
the design ; the shell was reserved for the background. 



It is not generally known that whalebone may be of 
great service in wood inlays. It should be boiled in 
water twenty-four hours before using, to soften it. It 
is then split into long and narrow rods, which are used 
to outline patterns made with different richly colored 
woods. Its great elasticity permits a much freer use of 
outline than would be possible with any kind of wood. 




At the present day the silvering of metals is done 
almost altogether by the aid of the galvanic battery. It 
is well, however, to have some idea of the more ancient 
methods. The oldest and best was that of silvering by 
fire, analogous to fire gilding. A leaf of silver was placed 
on the copper or other metal to be silvered, and the 
two heated together to a temperature of one hundred and 
fifty degrees centigrade, then subjected 
to strong pressure or to continued rub- 
bing with a burnisher until adherence 
was complete. Silvering by mercury 
consisted in rubbing the piece with an 
amalgam of silver and mercury, then 
causing the latter to evaporate by the ap- 
plication of heat, leaving the silver at- 
tached to the object. It is a dangerous 
process on account of the production of 
fumes of mercury. Plating by means of 
the rolling mill, and wire silvering, re- 
quire expensive machinery, and need not 
be considered by amateurs. Finally, a 
thin plate of silver may be fixed on any 
other metal by means of a proper solder. 
This last method may be used with 
good effect in decorating small objects 
of brass or copper with incrustations or 
inlays, the base being prepared by a 
hatching with a graver or chisel, the bet- 
ter to hold the solder. 



^The Tiffany Glass Co. have recently 
finished a handsome stained-glass win- 
dow, which, though it contains but a 
single figure, somewhat conventionally 
treated, is yet one of the best things done 
since the reorganization of the company. 
The figure, that of a young girl, is of 
life-size, and is supposed to represent 
spring. She is draped in very light red 
and stands against a pink evening sky. 
The coloring is very harmonious and 
quite unlike the strong effects of con- 
trast usually aimed at in stained glass. 
There are two side-lights, filled with 
scrolls of lilies in delicate tones of pink 
and yellow. The window is destined for 
a residence in San Francisco. 



FRENCH CHIMNEY-PIECE. END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 



A VERY ancient trick of French and German metal 
workers should be known to collectors of old silver, and 
may be useful, to modern workers in that metal. It con- 
sisted in simply subjecting the metal to the smoke of 
a wood fire for a considerable period, which produced 
a fine yellow patina, easily mistaken for gilding, espe- 
cially in imitations, pieces only partially gilt, or parcel- 
gilt, as the term is. Age, of course, adds to the chances 
that this sort of fraud may pass without discovery, unless 
one is on his guard ; but there is no reason why the proc- 
ess should not be honestly used at the present day. 
Fumes of sulphur are used without scruple by manufac- 
turers for the much less proper, because non-artistic 
purpose of imitating the appearance of old silver. 



A perusal of a large illustrated 
pamphlet, with colored plates, which 
we have received from Fr. Beck & 
Co., gives a fair idea of the advancement made of late in 
the United States in the matter of wall decorations. We 
have here no mere catalogue of the regulation wall 
papers, but, in addition, examples of various patented 
novelties, some of which trench closely on the domain of 
the dry-goods dealer. Such are the cretonne papers, 
copied with wonderful fidelity from certain French cre- 
tonnes of which this firm has secured the exclusive 
control, and which it sells with papers of corresponding 
designs. A bedroom with walls as well as bed and 
furniture covered with cretonne is nothing new ; but 
a novelty, and, hygienically considered, a very desirable 
one, is this cretonne paper, that takes the place of cotton 
wall hangings which cannot fail to absorb the inevitable 
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atmospheric impurities of the sleeping apartment. An 
excellent novelty, too, is "Beck's duplex mica patent 
relief paper," a light substitute for the more expensive 
lincrusta, which it resembles in durability ; it is lined, 
so as to be proof against damp. The Art Amateur has 
often recommended the use of plain, tinted cartridge 
papers as wall coverings, on account of their simple, 
artistic character. These are now to be had, with mica 
finish, handsomely embossed, and give a quiet though 
rich effect at small expense. We may mention, in con- 
clusion, " Beck's patent felt paper," intended to give the 
effect of " fresco" painting — or the wall painting which 
passes by that name in this country — with a frieze below 
the cornice, the wall space being so panelled off that no 
joins in the paper are perceptible. 



METHODS OF FINISHING WOODS. 

(Notes from a Lecture by Mr. Benn Pitman.) 



Fine woods, like rare stones, need smoothing and 
polishing to show their beauty. While gems are only 
beautified by polishing, woods are benefited. Seasoned 
wood, when properly filled and polished, is nearly im- 
pervious to moisture and atmospheric changes, shrink- 
age and expansion. Polished surfaces exclude dirt and 
discoloration, and the beautiful markings of choice 
wood are thus retained for an indefinite period. Old 
Cremona violins, supposed to be varnished with amber 
— the hardest of all gums — grow increasingly beautiful 
with age, and the resonant tones of these choice instru- 
ments are supposed to be partly due to the varnish with 
which they are coated. 

Woods of so open and fibrous a texture as black wal- 
nut, oak and mahogany need to be " filled" in order to 
show a perfectly smooth and polished surface. 

Articles of furniture may be filled and finished with 
oil without polish. 

Many persons prefer carved furniture to prevent the 
subdued effect obtained by oiling. Black walnut and 
oak may be thus successfully treated. At least three 
coats of raw linseed oil should be given, laid on with a 
brush at intervals of a month, allowing each time as 
much oil as the wood will absorb. If a gummy appear- 
ance is presented on any portion of the wood, it should 
be removed by rubbing with a brush, cloth, or piece of 
felt, moistening with coal oil. 

To obtain a perfectly smooth, hard and polished sur- 
face, for the tops of tables, edges of shelves, and other 
flat surfaces, the wood must be filled. This can be 
done, and perhaps most successfully by amateurs, by 
giving the surface three or four coats of shellac varnish 
on successive days, using a brush to lay it on, and rub- 
bing the surface smooth with fine (No. o) sand-paper be- 
fore giving the additional coat. 

If a day is not allowed between the coats for the shel- 
lac to harden, the final result will not be satisfactory. If 
the pores of the wood are not filled, it shows that an ad- 
ditional application is needed. 

In brushing the shellac on the wood, let the stroke be 
across, as well as in the direction of the grain. 

When the surface presents a perfectly smooth face, a 
final polish is obtained by laying on the last coat with a 
" dabber." The dabber consists of a ball of cotton bat- 
ting about the size of an unshelled walnut ; this, when 
covered with a piece of linen or cotton cloth, is used as 
follows : Partly saturate the cotton by placing it on the 
mouth of the bottle, and throwing the solution toward 
it two or three times. Then replace the covering, and 
holding the dabber by the gathered edges of the cloth, 
not too tightly, rub it over the surface to be polished. 
Rub with a circular motion. Keep the dabber moving 
and do not attempt to cover a surface of more than five 
or six inches square at once. In a second or two after 
the shellac has been thus spread and exposed to the air, 
it would become sticky and rough ; this is prevented by 
touching the surface that is being polished, here and 
there, with a little sperm oil, which the operator must have 
ready on a finger-end of his left hand, remembering to 
have a little oil ready for use in a saucer, with which to 
replenish the finger-tip when needed. The oil is only of 
service to facilitate the spreading of the shellac smooth- 



ly. If the dabber is charged with sufficient, but not too 
much shellac, and if sufficient oil has been used, and 
not too much, a glossy, even and beautiful polish will be 
obtained. The whole surface to be polished should be 
done in small portions at a time. 

If a small panel or other piece of work has to be pol- 
ished that will not be steadied by its own weight, it 
must be clamped in position, so that both hands may be 
free to engage in the work of rubbing and supplying 
the oil. Experiment alone will determine to what ex- 
tent the cotton should be saturated, and how much oil 
should be used for a given surface. If the dabber is 
too highly charged, the shellac will fail to harden and 
smoothly spread. If too much oil is used, a cloudy and 
smeary surface will result. Should the first trial result 
in failure, wait a few hours, rub with sand-paper and 
try again. 

A quicker and cheaper method of obtaining a hard 
satin finish, and one to be recommended when large 
surfaces, as doors, are to be prepared, is by the use 
of a special preparation called "filler." This starchy 
compound must be thinned to the consistency of thick 
cream with benzine. It is light in color, and when used 
upon oak needs no stain. When employed on black 
walnut, burnt umber mixed with Indian red must be 
added to bring the filling to the desired color. It 
should be rubbed into the wood with a cloth, so that the 
pores are effectually closed. It speedily hardens, and 
in about ten minutes the surface may be cleaned with- 
out rubbing any from the pores. The following day a 
coat of shellac with a brush,* and the succeeding day, 
after sand-papering, a final polishing coat with the dab- 
ber, will give a very satisfactory result. 

These technical operations will be more likely to result 
in success if they are first seen performed by an experi- 
enced person. Smooth surfaces, and not carved work, 
should be highly polished. 

Of the three methods described, the easiest, of course, 
is the simple application of raw linseed oil. Sweet gum 
becomes a very beautiful golden brown, and black wal- 
nut nearly as dark as ebony, when so finished. An old 
chest seen in Cincinnati, finished with raw linseed oil, 
had acquired from rubbing a metallic lustre resembling 
old bronze. Oak becomes very beautiful and rich in 
tone when treated in this manner. The beauty of this 
finish is much enhanced by rubbing the article vigor- 
ously with a stiff bristle clothes-brush or flannel cloth as 
often as convenient. 

All woods become very much darker when filled with 
raw linseed oil. 

Very often it is desirable to finish the wood as nearly 
as possible in the natural color. This may be done by 
the shellac finish, which does not materially change the 
color of the wood if white shellac is used. 

Gum shellac comes in dark, medium, and bleached or 
white. It is prepared by allowing an ounce of the gum 
to dissolve in a pint of pure alcohol. This should be 
placed in a tightly-corked bottle, as the alcohol evapo- 
rates rapidly. To darken the wood, and give a high 
finish also, apply several coats of oil before applying the 
shellac. 

The best artists do not polish carved furniture, espe- 
cially if the decoration is in relief, but finish simply 
with raw linseed oil. There are many persons, how- 
ever, who prefer a high finish even to relief carving. 
When this is undertaken only the design should be pol- 
ished ; the background needs nothing but a coat of 
shellac. A thin coat of shellac really renders the back- 
ground less difficult to dust than when nothing has been 
applied but oil. 

WOOD-CARVING FOR BEGINNERS. 
(From Carrie Henderson's Wood-Carving for Self-Instruction.) 



Except when using the mallet, hold the tool with 
both hands. In the right, the handle, the first and sec- 
ond fingers of the left resting on and guiding the tool 
an inch or so from the end. With both hands above 
the sharp edge, all danger of accident is prevented. 
When some force is required, the mallet should be used. 
The handle of the tool should then be held firmly in the 



left hand, between the fingers and thumb, far enough 
from the end to escape the stroke of the mallet. 

In order to become accustomed to the handling of the 
tools, the beginner may first try them on a trial board. 
The board should be a nicely planed piece of gum, black 
walnut, sycamore, or cherry. As the beauty of all sur- 
. face carving depends upon a skilful use of the parting 
tool, the practice of its use is advised until it is thor- 
oughly understood. 

First, draw a few lines parallel with the grain of the 
wood. Follow exactly one of these lines with the part- 
ing tool, holding the tool in the same position, and ex- 
erting an equal amount of strength throughout. When 
you have succeeded in cutting a line clean, straight and 
uniform in width, draw several across the grain in dif- 
ferent directions. The tool will meet with more resis- 
tance when cutting across the grain, but a few trials 
will give confidence and successful results. Curves 
should also be practised in this manner. First large 
ones, afterward the arcs of very small circles may be at- 
tempted. Never " wriggle " the tool in the wood. 

Do not attempt to remove too much wood at a time. 
Cut clean ; whenever possible, with the grain. Never 
break or pry off any pieces of wood. Work slowly and 
carefully at first. Leave no rags, jags, or fragments. 
Clear out completely every corner. Get your work as 
smooth as possible with whatever tool seems best to 
use. Let every stroke of chisel, gouge, or parting tool 
be made and regulated with purpose and design. 

The object of undercutting is to clean around the de- 
sign, and prevent undue prominence of the thickness of 
the wood. The tendency, by those who have more 
skill than judgment, is to carry undercutting to such 
an extent that the work becomes extremely frail. No 
amount of undercutting will give delicacy to the work, 
if the parts are not daintily formed. The delicacy is 
produced by the cutting that is done in forming the 
stem, leaf, bud and flower. It is lowering in the proper 
places, leaving elevations in others, so that variety is given 
to the wood, seemingly immobile, stiff and unyielding, 
which leaves no suggestion of wooden flowers, leaf or 
stem. 

The use of sand-paper is not recommended as the best 
method of smoothing work. Sharp tools, careful cutting, 
with the skill acquired from practice, will soon render 
other aids unnecessary. 

The wood to be carved must be smooth, close-grained, 
firm, but not hard ; well-seasoned, not kiln-dried. Much 
practice renders the carver indifferent to the hardness of 
the wood. But the amateur is easily discouraged by 
wood that requires great strength to cut, when a skilful 
use of the mallet has not been acquired. 

An ideal wood upon which to carve is sweet gum, 
containing no streaks of white. Gum-wood is beautiful 
in grain, light brown in color. The path of the tool 
through it is smooth and glossy. This wood must be 
properly secured against warping when used in cabinet 
work. 

Sycamore is of a delicate cream tint flecked with 
brown. It has the same advantages as gum-wood, but 
must also be secured against warping. Black walnut is 
dark brown in color, taking a beautiful finish. Oak is 
very hard, and should only be used after the beginner has 
had some practice upon other woods. White maple is 
very even in grain, almost as white as holly, and as hard 
as oak. Ebony is very hard, and brownish black. Holly 
is very hard and white. Both ebony and holly take a 
very high polish. Poplar and pine, although soft, are 
stringy, and do not give the best results. Both take 
stain very readily, and may be used for small articles. 
But for large pieces of furniture, woods less easily 
scratched and bruised should be used. Among other 
woods used may be mentioned lime, white walnut, ash, 
apple, pear, cedar and mahogany. 

Sharp tools will solve the mystery of clean cutting. 
Take great care that the edges of the tools do not knock 
against one another. A good carver keeps the tools 
parallel when not in use. 

After having used the oil stone clean it carefully with 
a cloth. If this js not done, the clearest stone will soon 
become blackened and gummy. 
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EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 



IX. — MRS. WHEELER MAKES SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 
NEEDLEWORK DECORATION APPLICABLE TO THE 
STREET COSTUMES OF LADIES. 

" Have you observed, Mrs. Wheeler, what opportuni- 
ties for decoration the braided, tailor-made dresses have 
opened ?" 

" Yes, and it has occurred to me that a great deal of 
domestic embroidery might be directed in that way, 
which would be a great deal handsomer than anything 
that can be bought in the shops." 

" Of what nature would this embroidery be?'* 
"For example, of mingled applique* and braid. A 
suitable design should be chosen, and of course for 
personal wear only 
the most conservative 
forms would be suita- 
ble. But convention- 
ality in design does not 
imply the absence of 
graceful curves and 
forms." 

" Would not the ap- 
plique" suggest some 
limitations in the de- 
sign ?" 

"Yes. The design 
must have certain re- 
current forms, but all 
sorts of lines may sur- 
round them, and the 
forms and lines as 
regards space should 
be equally divided." 

"Of what should 
the applique con- 
sist?" 

" Of short-piled vel- 
vet. It is necessary to 
have the pile short, so 
as not to make too 
much difference in the 
surface." 

"What would be the 
proper method of going 
to work, after a suita- 
ble design is chosen ?" 
"After the material 
is stamped, cut a stiff 
paper pattern of the 
form to be appliqu£d 
and trace it on the 
back of the velvet with 
a pencil. Let me say 
before I forget it, that 
the velvet should all 
run the same way. It 
is just as important 
that these forms should 
not be up, down and 
bias, as that the 
breadths of a dress 
should all run the 
same way. When cut 
out the velvet forms 

should be carefully pasted in their proper place." 
" With mucilage ?" 

" With a thin flour paste in which a few drops of car- 
bolic acid have been added to keep it sweet and discour- 
age the mice." 

" What will be done with the rest of the design ?" 
" The applied forms should be finished, and the sur- 
rounding lines traced with cord or braid of the same 
color. In fact, the velvet should be of the color of the 
dress, and the braid match the velvet, except when me- 
tallic braids, silver, gold, or bronze are used. A green 
dress, for example, with appliques of green velvet, would 
be appropriately finished with greenish bronze braid." 
" Would any embroidery stitches be added to these ?" 
" If one prefers, the velvet forms may be made more 
effective by lines in embroidery or solidly-wrought spots; 



the particular sub-ornament, as we may call it, would 
depend on the nature of the design. Some forms might 
be cut out so that the cloth of the ground should show 
through, and still further diversify the design." 
" What part of the dress should be so treated ?" 
" Elaborate petticoats for cloth suits could be made in 
this way, and jackets to correspond. It would be very 
pretty and suitable work for home." 
"What else could be used in applique" beside velvet?" 
" Silk frays so easily that it would not be worth the 
pains. Plush has too much pile, and in any case has 
been vulgarized. Cloth on cloth would be admirable. 
In that case the most suitable design would be the Cel- 
tic interwoven forms. These, making broad borders, 
should be cut out of lighter cloth placed on a ground 
slightly darker hue, or with these conditions reversed. 




CROSS FOR ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY ON LINEN. 

T , X he b ? rd T ^^^^j 11 ! satin-stitch, after having been run lengthwise twice, the body of the cross being filled in rather solidly with seed-stitch. 
Ihe kernels of wheat are filled so that the roundest part of each is toward the outer end ; the beard is in fine stem-stitch worked over one thread. The 
grape leaves should be flat, having little or no filling, while the grapes should stand out roundly. All single lines are to be worked in stem-stitch over one 
thread, fine or coarse cotton being used, according to the delicacy or boldness of the line. 



The edges. should be finished with the soft silk cord 
called Russian cord, which is very pliable." 

"You mention particularly Celtic design." 

" Yes, or Moorish or old Italian. What we know as 
Renaissance designs are not so suitable. The greater 
number of the braided dresses we see are taken from 
old English forms, but they have all — Celtic, Moorish, old 
Italian and English— influenced one another." 

"Can pure embroidery be used in similar decora- 
tion ?" 

" Yes, on cloth ; but it would hardly pay. I have seen 
French dresses embroidered on satin. I recall one now, 
a soft black satin, with wreaths of deep red and yel- 
low roses exquisitely embroidered." 

" Such work would be an heirloom ?'' 

" Yes, and it was embroidered in borders that could 



be used in many different ways ; but such work can only 
be done by the skilful needlewoman. 

"Thick India satins are suitable materials for em- 
broidery. I remember now an opera-cloak, a pale fawn, 
the color that used to be known so poetically as 
'ashes of roses.' This was embroidered all over 
with sprigs of forget-me-nots. It must have been at 
least sixty years old, and was then doing duty dressing 
a model in a painter's studio. I'm sure I don't know 
why we shouldn't do work of that sort now on opera- 
cloaks, or any garment not liable to be cut up. The 
Irish cloaks now fashionable offer an opportunity. When 
used as borders or in wreaths, of course embroidery will 
always be serviceable as trimmings." 

" Have you ever seen black cashmere dresses on the 
street embroidered with wheat-ears and poppies, or daisies 

and corn-flowers ?" 

"I regret to say I 
have." 

" Can you formulate 
the reasons of your re- 
gret, and so con- 
vincingly that the 
black dresses with 
realistic embroidery 
shall be retired ?" 

"Ah, that is more 
than I dare hope! 
What can I do more 
than reiterate that it 
is bad style to. attempt 
copying natural forms 
on street dresses. The 
highway demands con- 
ventionality. Indoors 
we have more latitude. 
For evening or dinner 
dress such embroidery 
is permissible. 

" What would be 
more lovely and fitting 
for a young girl than a 
dress of bolting cloth 
to be worn over a slip 
of colored silk ? The 
texture of bolting cloth 
is exquisitely refined, 
and worthy the finest 
art of the embroid- 
erer." 

"What would be a 
suitable design ?" 

" It might be sprink- 
led all over with tiny 
sprigs of silk embroid- 
ery,or, even more beau- 
tifully, with bunches of 
flowers caught up by 
ribbons. The ribbons 
and bows, with flying . 
ends, should be out- 
lined, and the flowers 
— bunches of roses or 
marguerites — shouid 
be embroidered in 
silk floss. Sprigs, flow- 
ers, or borders can 
be treated in almost any way without going amiss." 

" A young girl could in this way celebrate her favorite 
flower?" 

" Yes, and it would be worth while to do it in the - 
most elaborate way. Such a gown comes up every fifteen 
or twenty years. The older it grew the more of a 
wonder of needlework it would be." 

" Like the sprigged India mulls of our grandmothers ?" 
" Yes, it would never wear out. Bolting cloth has 
famous powers of endurance, and it can be sent to the 
cleaner's and reappear as fresh as ever." 

" Bolting cloth would not admit of drapery ?" 
" No. The Empire styles now in vogue furnish the 
best possible model for such an embroidered slip. It 
could be varied, moreover, by wearing it over silk under- 
slips of different hues." M. G. H. 



